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PHILOMEL 

Ir is late on a fine night in early May. I am 
alone. Yet why should I say so, when for me 
at least there is no loneliness? Various books 
strew the table; others look down on me from 
the shelves, ready at any moment to hold sweet 
converse with me. From the walls, the semblance 
of the Venus de Milo is smiling on me; and that 
view of Lough Esk in far-away Donegal speaks 
to me of long-vanished days. I throw open 
the window to enjoy for a few minutes the 
fresh and perfumed air, and to look out on 
the starry sky. When, hark !—what is that ‘long 
entrancing note’ that breaks on the stillness? 
It stops. Again, what a tempestuous burst of 
melody! Another brief pause ; and then, those 
low, sweet notes, long drawn and sad, in a few 
moments breaking once more into loud song, in 
which the tones of challenge, mockery, defiance, 
mingle with ‘pity-pleading strains’—the whole 
marked from time to time with such a vehemence 
of utterance as to suggest the workings of an 
imagination whose creations are so rapid that 
hardly even the feathered performer’s wonderful 
organ of expression can keep pace with them. 
It is the song of the nightingale—the Philomel 
of the poets—and as I listen, Keats’s lines come 
to mind : 

Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 

While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 

In such an ecstasy ! 

Six weeks had passed; and once more, as on 
that May evening, I opened the window for a 
last look-out before going to rest. The sky, as 
before, was brilliant with stars; the soft air of 
a June midnight breathed its sweetness on me ; 
but the song of the nightingale—that song which 
so lately had heightened the charm of the fore- 
noons, and filled the darkness with its melody— 
where was it? Even already with the past! 
Thus early some of the charm of summer had 
departed, and the song and the season had 
alike become the emblems of life’s vicissitude. 


Vicissitude! The word summarises half of all 
the sensations born of the conditions under which 
we find ourselves in the world. In the course of 
the seasons alone, as they wax and wane—as the 
flowers brighten and fade, as the birds break into 
song and relapse into silence—this transitoriness 
is set for ever before our eyes. Hardly has winter 
melted in the embrace of spring, than the young 
verdure of the latter season is overwhelmed in the 
voluptuous foliage of summer; and hardly have 
we rejoiced in the developed exuberance of 
summer, than its ardent suns begin to mark it 
with the tintings of decay. So, too, in the world 
of animal life, more visibly in bird-life than else- 
where, all continually testifies to the same relent- 
less law, the unfailingness with which vicissitude 
twines itself round and makes its own of all 
things so soon as they come into existence or 
commence their course. The cessation of the 
nightingale’s song is one of the earliest signs that 
the summer is already on the wane. Other 
generations than ours, and with as varying 
sensations, have listened to that song : 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
These generations, moreover, may have discussed, 
as we still do, whether that song is to be con- 
sidered melancholy or glad; each section of 
debaters finding the data of their respective 
conclusions not in the song itself alone, but in 
the varying temperaments and as varying ima- 
ginative capacities of themselves while listening 
to it. 

Some men are grave of mood, others gay ; some 
highly sensitive, others hardly so at all. To 
some, the wondrous creations of their own ima- 
gination are half, or far more than half, of the 
world they live and move in. To others, ima- 
gination yields little or nothing at all, and 
these plod on their unvarying way through the 
realms of dullness. Some men are for the time 
being lifted by music into a world in which 
earth has no part; while for other men, that 
world of intense and exalted joy has no existence. 
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Moreover, between each of these extremes there 
are countless gradations. In short, as regards 
variety of temperament and imaginative capacity, 
men may be compared to the strings of an instru- 
ment, any one of which vibrates if its own note 
be struck on another instrument tuned in unison 
with it; but to no other note, be it sounded ever 
so loudly, makes any response. Not only is it 
not strange, therefore, but quite as might be 
expected, that we have very diverse accounts of 
the nightingale’s song. It makes different im- 
pressions on different individuals, and each one 
with equal truthfulness records his own. So 
is it that Izaak Walton declares that the 
song ‘might make mankind think miracles are 
not ceased,’ and that those who hear it ‘might 
well be lifted above earth and say: “Lord, 
what music hast thou provided for the saints 
in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth.”’ On the other hand, Portia (or 
Shakspeare) was of opinion that 


The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren ; 


while Mr Haweis strangely describes the song as 
‘a single but not unpleasantly loud whistle,’ 
which on the whole it would probably be true 
to regard as ‘dull, monotonous, and unmean- 


Certain features of the song, however, are not 
mere matters of subjective truth or falsity. For 
instance, the very common notion that the night- 
ingale sings only at night, is entirely at variance 
with fact. On this point, Portia’s words in her 
remark to Nerissa, already quoted, show that 
Shakspeare accepted the common notion. But 
let any one take a ramble in the nightingale 
districts—say, the copses on Lord Bolton’s pro- 
perty, a little north of Kingsclere, in Hampshire, 
or those lying between Bradfield and Ashamp- 
stead, in Berkshire—about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon or four in the afternoon during the singing 
season, and he will learn how groundless is the 
notion, and also satisfy himself that, evening or 
morning, the nightingale as soon as heard dis- 
tances all other competitors, while Portia’s ‘wren’ 
is nowhere. Again, it is difficult to see how the 
epithet ‘monotonous’ can have been used with 
reference to the song, by any one who has ever 
heard it. Indeed, the hurrying rush of melody 
at one moment; then the perfect trill; then the 
low sad questioning notes dropped singly out ; 
then the loud exulting tones that suddenly fill 
the night-air far and near—the adagio, the presto ; 
the forte, the piano ; the mesto, the vivace, which 
in turns mark its style—not only give it excep- 
tional variety, but seem to bring the varied 
impulses which find vent in the song almost 
within the category of human sentiment and 
human pathos. 

On a further point—the difficulty of teaching 
the nightingale any other airs than its own, or 
rather of getting it away from its own inspirations 
—it would seem that, like a true poet, it must 
utter what its own daimon bids it, or nothing. 
Comparing it with the canary in this respect, 
Buffon says: ‘If the nightingale is the songster 
of the woods, the canary is the chamber musician. 
The first holds wholly by nature; the second 
seeks the aid of art. . . . The nightingale, prouder 


of its own gifts, seems as though it would rather 
preserve them in their purity ; at least he seems 
to set so little value on our teachings that it is 
with difficulty he can be taught some of our airs, 
The canary can talk and whistle ; the nightingale 
despises talking and whistling alike, and reverts 
continually to its brilliant warblings. His throat, 
its powers for ever new, is a chef-d’cuvre of nature 
which human art cannot change or improve,’ In 
an amusing fable told in Method and Genius, an 
apologue by Diderot, the nightingale itself is 
represented as insisting on this characteristic 
of its singing. In the woods one day—so runs 
the fable—a dispute arose between a nightingale 
and a cuckoo on the merits of their respective 
songs. ‘ What bird, said the cuckoo, ‘has a song 
so easy, so simple, so measured as mine ?” 

Nightingale. ‘What bird has a song sweeter, 
more varied, more brilliant, more touching than 
mine 

Cuckoo. ‘I say few things ; but they are things 


| of weight and of order, and people retain them,’ 


Nightingale. ‘I love to use my voice freely ; I 
am always fresh, and I never weary; I enchant 
the woods. But as for the cuckoo, he makes them 
dismal by his monotony. He is so wedded to the 
lessons of his mother, that he never ventures on 
a single note that he has not been taught by her, 
Now, for my be I recognise no master ; I laugh 
at rules; and what comparison is there between 
the cuckoo’s pedantic method and my glorious 
bursts 

After a good deal more talk on both sides, they 
agreed to refer the matter in dispute to a third 
party ; but where were they to find this arbi- 
trator, equally competent and impartial? After 
much thought and flying here and there, just as 
they crossed a meadow, they spied an ass, 

‘Ah, said the cuckoo, ‘our luck is excellent. 
Our quarrel is a matter of ears. Here is our 
judge; providence doubtless made him for the 
very purpose.’ 

As there seemed nothing else for it, the nightin- 
gale, despite some misgivings, assented ; and they 
applied to the ass accordingly. He took no notice 
of them. The birds persisted. Still he went 
on browsing. At last, his hunger being appeased, 
the ass turned to them with the air of a chief- 
justice crossing Westminster Hall, stretched him- 
self flat on the ground, and said: ‘Begin; the 
court listens.’ 

Each of the birds gave several specimens of its 
style. Carried away by enthusiasm, the nightin- 
gale would have been singing still ; but the ass, 
who had already yawned more than once, stopped 
him and said: that all you have 
singing there is uncommonly fine, but I don’t 
understand a word of it. It strikes me as bizarre, 
incoherent, and confused. It may be that you 
have more genius than your rival; but he is 
more methodic than you, and for my part I am 
for method.’ 

The question as to whether the song is to be 
regarded as sad or joyous, is twofold. In the first 

lace, it may refer to the sensations of the bird 
itself while singing; and if it be that he sings 
with the deep thorn in his breast, as was of old 
imagined, he is in this respect closely symbolic of 
those great human singers who ‘learn in suffering 
what they teach in song.’ This point, however, 
must remain wholly a speculation, since we can 
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have no knowledge of the nightingale’s feelings. 
As Miss Rossetti puts it ; 


We call it love and pain, 
The passion of her strain ; 
And yet we little understand or know 
Why should it not be rather joy that so 
Throbs in each throbbing vein. 


In the second place, the question of the sad or 
joyous nature of the song may be referable to 
the effect produced on the listener himself. One 
probable ground of the diversity of opinion 
among those writers who have described the 
song has already been mentioned, namely, the 
state of mind of the listener himself. Abundant 
opportunity of hearing the song both by night 
and day confirms me, however, in the belief that 
a certain amount of the discrepancy means also 
this: that while some describe it from actual 
experience, others speak of it merely from their 
knowledge of the conventional traditions regard- 
ing it. 

Wordsworth’s account of the nightingale’s song 
is peculiar, in so far as he does not give us the 
impressions directly communicated to his mind 
by that song, but rather gives us these impressions 
in contrast with those produced upon him by a 
bird of very different voice, namely, the wood- 
pigeon. With the soft cooing of the latter still 
in his mind, he draws a comparison between 
it and the strong fiery outburst, the unrestrained 
passion, of the solitary midnight singer : 

O Nightingale, thou surely art 

A creature of a ‘fiery heart.’ 

Those notes of thine—they pierce and pierce ; 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing’st as if the god of wine 

Had helped thee to a Valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 

Of shades, and dews, and silent night, 

And steady bliss, and all the loves 

Now sleeping in these peaceful groves, 


The prominent idea suggested by these lines does 
not refer to any question of cheerfulness or the 
reverse in the song itself; it refers rather to the 
strange intrusion upon the quiet of sleeping 
nature of this nocturnal songster revelling, as if 
inspired with wine, in the delight of his own 
melody. This view is forced upon the poet by 
his still having upon his mind the remem- 
brance, as already stated, of what he in the next 
stanza so beautifully describes, regarding the 
wood-pigeon : 

I heard a Stockdove sing or say 

His homely tale, this very day: 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come-at by the breeze : 

He did not cease; but cooed—and cooed ; 

And somewhat pensively he wooed : 

He sang of love, with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith, and inward glee : 

That was the song—the song for me! 


The question here raised is therefore not one of 
musical preference ; indeed, it would be absurd 
to think that Wordsworth could, in the matter of 
musical ability, give the palm to the wood-pigeon. 
The question is one relating to the power of 
association only; and it is not hazarding much 
| to say that few who have listened on a summer’s 
evening to the plaintive voice of the dove coming 
dreamily forth from the cool recesses of its leafy 
retreat, and have felt the associations which the 


sound awakens in the mind, but will sympathise 
more or less heartily in Wordsworth’s prefer- 
ence, 

Coming back, therefore, to the song itself, 
the description which beyond all others —~ 
bears surest testimony to familiarity with it, is 
Coleridge’s: 

*Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
all its music ! 


He, it is clear, must have heard the song in 
all its marvellous variety—listened night after 
night to the songsters in their native haunts. 
That song, as has been already pointed out, 
was heard and described by Wordsworth while 
under quite other thoughts than those that 
dominated the description of Coleridge; yet 
when we find this difference in two poets, 
both of whom, however diverse otherwise, were 
genuine lovers of the sights and sounds of 
nature, it will be all the more readily admitted 
that the question of the predominance of joy 
or sadness in the song is in the main sub- 
jective—depends on the differing casts of mind 
of those who listen to it, and even on the 
varying moods of mind, due to varying cir- 
cumstances, in which the same individual may 
listen to it at different times. Coleridge, in the 
exquisite poem already adverted to, after quoting 
Milton’s description of the nightingale’s song, 
from Jl Penseroso (‘The Melancholy Man’), as 
‘most musical, most melancholy,’ exclaims : 


In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was 
pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 

(And so, poor wretch! filled all things with himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow), he, and such as he 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 


A similar explanation is given by Shaks , 
in the night-scene in the Merchant of Pain 
already referred to. Portia coming up towards 
the house hears music within, and says to 
Nerissa : 


Nothing is good, I see, without respect ; 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 


And on Nerissa remarking that ‘silence bestows 
that virtue on it, Portia refers to the nightin- 
gale’s song heard at night in the stillness, and 
adds : 


How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 


This is so. The times when and the circum- 
stances under which we know or see things, hear 
music, songs, voices, give a colour or a tone to 
them, which is indeed something over and above 
any qualities in these things themselves, yet 
becomes for us a real and inseparable part of 
them in all the sentiments of pleasure or sadness 
with which memory hereafter may recall them 
to our thoughts. It is thus that a word, a flower, 
a song, anything nearly, may be transformed in 
the laboratory of our minds into a medium for 
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the recall of scenes and events with which it 
has of itself no connection. 

But it has been maintained by some that there 
is no music at all in the nightingale’s song, on 
the ground that there is no music anywhere in 
nature, neither harmony nor melody; that the 

ts have ever tried to throw dust in our eyes 
in this matter; and that if the truth were told, 
it would be that music is altogether the creation 
of man. If all this be so, then rather for me 
let Truth in this matter still lie at the bottom 
of her well. Why, ina world not overburdened 
with joy, should we have for ever pressed on us 
in all directions so much of the 


Wisdom ever on the watch to rob 
Joy of its alchemy? 


The impression of that music, be it of art or 
of nature, which touches our feelings most deeply, 
is not one always merely of delight. Is the truth 
not rather that the more intense the pleasure it 
excites, the more surely, too, does sadness mingle 
with the pleasure? Deep retired in the recesses 
of our nature there seems to be some common 
ground on which the apparently irreconcilable 
passions of joy and sorrow, under certain con- 
ditions, meet—some spot where, far sundered 
as are their ordinary spheres, they do at times 
rush together as to a secret tryst. Moreover, 
the wondrous song of the nightingale, that transi- 
tory visitant of our English groves, may well 
compel a sigh while we listen to its music, and 
think how fleeting, as with other bright and 


lovely things, is this song-bird of night and its 
passionate melody. 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
CHAPTER XVI.—BRICK COURT, TEMPLE. 


Tue chambers or offices of H. and H., as irreve- 
rent young clerks dubbed those alliteratively named 
lights of the law, Messrs Hawke and Heronshaw, 
were larger, handsomer, better lighted, and fur- 
nished in a more modern style than were those of 
Pounce and Pontifex. There were not, possibly, 

uite so many japanned deed-boxes inscribed with 
the names of so many illustrious families; but 
for all that, Hawke and Heronshaw had a great 
connection, and must have netted a large income 
for many a year past. Mr Hawke himself, a 
big florid man, with shaggy eyebrows and a 
trick of rattling his massive watch-chain, received 
the fair applicant with politeness, expressed his 
wish to do his best for a lady recommended by 
his esteemed friends Pounce and Pontifex, and 
was dexterous and delicate in the questioning 
necessary to elucidate the points not touched 
upon in Mr Pontifex’s brief note. Altogether, 
Mr Hawke had very much the look and manner 
of a consulting surgeon in great practice, and 
who has come to look on his fellow-creatures as 
very brittle organisms, sure to have a flaw some- 
where. 
diagnosis, so to speak, of this particular case ; but 
when he had made it out, he knit his beetling 
brows and shook his head discouragingly. ‘The 
thing can’t be done, madam,’ he said civilly, but 
with authority. ‘I, for one, should recommend 
you to give up the hopeless attempt, and to effect 


He was very careful and skilful in the. 


a reconciliation with Lady—with your sister— 
as _— as possible. Nothing but distress of 
mind, annoyance, and waste of money, can accrue 
from the course of conduct which you now seem 
inclined to pursue. And I suspect that Mr 
Pontifex has used much the same language as 
I have held it my duty to use.’ 

So he had, and so the client felt; but there 
had been a difference in the modes of expression 
of these two distinguished legal practitioners, 
Mr Pontifex, a family lawyer of the innermost 
circle of legal Brahmins, had never ceased to feel 
a human interest in those for whom he caused 
acres of parchment inscribed with the time- 
honoured jargon of the profession to be fairly 
engrossed, and had cherished a well-spring of 
sentiment in the midst of that arid desert of 
crim technicalities wherein he plied his trade, 
With Mr Hawke it was quite otherwise. He 
resembled one of those superhuman surgeons who 
care no more for a patient than the vivisectionist 
cares for the poor dog that has fallen into his 
scientific clutches, and who yet care a great deal 
for the chance of a cure. With him, law was 
a game, just as chess and whist, and golf and 
cricket, are games. The clients represented the 
balls, or the pawns, or the pieces of painted 
pasteboard ; while the players were the legal 
advisers. But an honest whist-player will not 
employ the marked cards which form the 
sharper’s stock-in-trade, and Hawke and Heron- 
shaw would as soon have stood in the pillory 
at once, as have undertaken the conduct of a 
cause likely to make their names a byword with 
press and public. 

‘You will not help me, then; I must go 
elsewhere,’ said the claimant of the Leominster 
honours; and as she spoke, her head drooped 
despondingly forward between her small hands. 
A sunbeam—Mr Hawke’s windows were cleaner 
than those of Mr Pontifex—streamed through the 
nearest pane, as the sun broke through the fleecy 
summer clouds, and fell on that beautiful head, 
down-bent by sorrow. Mr Hawke never forgot 
that picture, and never could think of it in 
after-life without a twinge of something like 
regret. So lovely a creature did seem to deserve 
a champion. 

Presently the visitor raised her face and rose 
from her chair. The blue eyes were hard 
and tearless now. ‘I have trespassed already 
on your time, sir, and have only to thank you 
for your advice—well intended, I am sure, but 
which I cannot follow,’ she said coldly. 

Mr Hawke was very sorry, so he said, and so 
he felt, for the moment. He had dealt with 
obstinate clients before, bent on their own ruin, 
doggedly resolved to fight it out to the last six- 
pence under the banner of a hopeless cause. But 
these had been bull-necked, choleric men, or, more 
rarely, gaunt, thin-lipped spinsters, soured by 
some family feud, and eager to pursue the legal 
vendetta to the bitter end. He had never known 
a mere girl to persist so stubbornly; and while, 
like Mr Pontifex, he thought the worse of her 
for being obdurate to his counsels, he grieved for 
her too, for he thought he saw better than she 
could do, the shoals and quicksands that lay 
before her. 

‘Law is a very expensive pastime,’ he said with 
a pitying smile. 
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“ey thought the very poorest—and I, until I | would a man’s life be if he could not pass some 
get my own, am poor indeed—might have justice, | of his time in castle-building ! He is depressed 
e 


oie hs ed een —v answered the rejected by the cares of business; but this art carries 
ient with sudden spiri 
‘Heaven forbid it should be otherwise!’ said him far beyond the trammels of his office. He 


Mr Hawke hastily. ‘No, no; this is no oriental | *°°* the day when he will tise nent te these 
country, where the cadi decides for the suitor | “3 he will have a splendid house, with 
who can offer the heaviest bribe. With a very magnificent furniture, numerous domestics, exten- 
clear case, you may go into court with empty | sive stables. Perhaps he will be a bankrupt in 
pockets, and win. But—excuse me, young lady— twelve months. Never mind that now. He is 
not one case out of a thousand is quite of that | happy as he contemplates his improved circum- 
transparent clearness that it appears to be in the | stances. He sees his wife happy, his children 
excited eyes of parties themselves. A long purse enjoying themselves with the costly amusements 


is as useful in a lawsuit as it is in actual warfare, . . toms 
securing as it does the best talent, and enabling, falls 
as it does, evidence to be hunted up from ever 8 ’ 


nook and corner. It is the truest kindness to teil | bim - this brief moment enjoy to the full his 

you the unwelcome truth at once. No solicitor fancy’s child. 

of standing would take up this case of yours} Every age—childhood, youth, manhood, old 

without a guarantee for heavy costs, and many, |age, builds its castles. The child pictures to 

like ourselves, would feel compelled to decline it, | himself that happy time when he shall be as 

even were that guarantee forthcoming” = superior to a child as the schoolboy is to him; 
Again in her brougham, or rather in her|anq the schoolboy is anxious to realise the 


brother’s brougham, rattling through the weary, | ; 
unsympathetic streets, all filled with people jost- 
ling and hurrying along on their separate errands, Pp 8 gray - 


towards Bruton Street, the fair applicant for legal | himself a Professor, earning fame in the literary 
assistance threw herself back in a corner of the | world; the Professor paints an old man who 
shabby little carriage and sobbed aloud. But not | has retired into private life to live on the reputa- 
for long. She raised her head again, and shook | tion he has gained by the publication of those 
off in an instant every semblance of emotion. | works which cost so many hours of anxious 
‘Shall I give it up?’ she said, with a strange little | thought, 
~ 
‘After all, perhaps age be Supposing that these dreams were to end only 
| in a start, would the dreamers thank you for 


now. I will go on with it till I die!’ : é 
The servant who admitted her when she reached | W@king them to say their castles were but the 


her brother's house, told her that a lady, a foreign | fects of a mental mirage, the idols of a dis- 
lady, as he thought, had called, and would take | ordered imagination? No; a thousand times 
no denial, and was awaiting her return, in the | would they rather suffer their masonry to be 
drawing-room. For a moment she hesitated, |razed by the ravages of time or shattered b 
but then ascended the stairs, and after another | the bolts of experience, only to be rebuilt wit 
pause of hesitation, opened the door of the draw- | more splendid + ney than that you should 


ing-room and found herself, as she had expected, | by your. foreboding, as a sudden frost nips 
in the presence of Madame de Lalouve. the ans bud, hinder the progress of the 
work, 

All castles are not built, however, only to be 
CASTLE-BUILDING. ulled down again, unless the phrase castle- 
B h —s , building necessarily means only the forming of 

EFORE the rearing of that ancient tower upon | those projects which shall have no reality, and 
a plain in the land of Shinar—before the days of | may not be applied to the visions which seem 
Corinthian or Gothic architecture—there existed, only remote, on not impossible. Think you, 
and shall to all time exist, one species of|did Homer not look for some of that fame 
building requiring not stone or mortar or sound | which bids fair to outlast time itself? Did 
of the workman’s tool. The architect only is |schylus think his gorgeous — would 
needed, On the boundless plain of his imagina- | hos — 
tion he sketches his mighty plan ; spontaneously than those of the Athenian theatre ~~ he 

a ts speak for his client, and had he no visions 
slowly, ab other times with mighty speed. And | state r can we think that Alexander an 
now the edifice is roofed, the stately pillars | Napoleon ventured on their careers of daring 
support the proud portico, the pinnacles and | without any thought but that of present glory, 
tower are added; and lo! a castle, the most| Without any hope of leaving a name ‘which 


beautiful that can be conceived by its author, | posterity would not willingly let die?’ 
Many a vacant moment has seen its castle Perhaps children in their thoughtful moments 


é care build more castles than any of those whom time 
reared, _By day 8 nd, night, or sickness | and | has taught to be less les The boys 
health, is the building going on. Architects !}ook forward to the day when they shall have 
differ ; the castle of each seems to him the most | 4 watch, a pony, or a boat, and fancy themselves 
perfect. At one time he raises a structure for|as important among their fellows then as the 
himself, at another for a friend. How unhappy | happy possessors of those treasures now appear 
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to them. Little girls, as a rule, have a morbid 
craving to arrive at an age when some Prince 
of their imagination shall come and wed them. 


Many an invitation have we had, sixteen or 


eighteen years beforehand, to ‘come to my 
wedding. Again, some little mother in embryo 
sees herself in the mental mirror taking her 
young family out in her carriage, as her mother 
now takes her, or bidding them good-night when 
they are trotting off to bed, and she has been 
exalted to the dignity of going out to dinner. 
How happy the little men and women feel in 
these blissful moments! Unfettered by care, 
ignorant of the storms which shall shake and 
overturn their pretty structures, they build on 
and on, piling story on story, flooring and 
roofing and furnishing those castles, in which 
the bright eye of childhood beholds such strength, 
but which the more experienced gaze of age 
sees to be weaker even than cards. Bless 
them! Though we know better, we cannot 
choose but let the little owners take our hands 
and lead us through those halls so spacious, 
those rooms hung round with the pictures in 
richly gilded frames, those gardens full of 
Nature’s sweetest offerings. And you, little 
fairy, with your dark hair and lustrous blue 
eyes, your ringing laugh and loving smile, how 
will your castle stand? Will you be the happy 
mother you fancy yourself, with all the comforts 
which you think riches can bring? Or will you 
be the child of adversity, compelled to go out 
early and come home late, slaving your young 
life away to earn that scanty pittance which even 
the smile of contentment can hardly make suffi- 
cient to support your ailing mother? Or will 
the kindly Reaper gather you amongst his sheaves, 
transporting you from the toils and the sorrows 
of a sinful world to that heavenly choir whose 
anthem is swelled by the sweet voices of the 
little children? Who knows? God bless you, 
my dears! It is your innocent gaiety that 
brightens the dismal lot of many a struggling 
traveller over the stony highway ot life. 

And, Schoolboy, what plan have you drawn 
out? Are you going to win the prize every 
term? Are you to be lifted up over the heads of 
boys older than yourself? Will you after two or 
three years more be the ‘primus,’ the dux amongst 
your fellows? Will you deliver the Greek oration 
on Speech-day, walk proudly up to receive your 
last prize, be a practical proof, as Captain of the 
Eleven, that the best at work is often the best 
at play, and take your leave of the little world 
in which you have passed the best years of your 
life—ay, the very best—almost before the sounds 
of Auld Langsyne and ‘Three cheers for Primus !’ 
have died away? Will you carry off the first 
scholarship at Trinity or Balliol, and proudly ask 
the ‘dear old Doctor’ to give the college a holida 
in your honour? Will you, while reading hard, 
win your ‘blue’ in boating, cricket, or athletics, 
and then luxuriate in ‘all the decent things the 
fellows at school’ will say of you? And at 
degree-time will you be Senior Wrangler or get 


a Double First, and so perpetuate your memory’ 
among the schoolboy generations which are 
following you? My dear boy, I hope you will 
do all this, and more ; but remember that every 
one cannot be head of the school; that there are 
very few who can take those scholarships you 


are striving for; that not more than eleven can 
uphold their cricketing reputation against the 
sister ’varsity ; that there can be only one Senior 
Wrangler. Build the castles by all means. Such 
labour is not only natural but inspiriting ; and 
if you strengthen every joint with hard and 
honest work, it will not be your fault if the 
walls do not hold together. 

And you, Man of Business, who have not seen 
a brilliant career at the university, what castle 
are you building? Is it one which is rising 
slowly, but every stone of which is carefully laid, 
every aperture thoroughly stopped, every joist 
firmly secured? Or is it one which, to Ca 
magnificent, rises quickly, and apparently just 
as firmly as the other, but to the careful eye 
shows signs of scamping and bad work here and 
there and yonder? The fortune which is not 
honestly acquired will not make you happy. To 
a — your castle must be of the former 

ind. 

And you, Old Man, what are you planning as 
you sit in your armchair before the fire? Are 
you picturing yourself almost young again, 
recovered from that hacking cough, or able to 
see through those half-sightless eyes? Or have 
you given up all hope of recovery, and seem 
to see in that fire your children in the enjoy- 
ment of a happy old age, secured from want 
by the early ll of their father? Do you 
see a daughter coming with loving hands to plant 
on a hallowed grave some few flowers, a small 
token of her love for him who has gone before? 
Do not such visions seem almost to reconcile you 
to your invalided life? 

How should we be without our castles? With- 
out them we should be dull at every moment when 
no pressure was upon our minds. Small would 
be our pleasure in children if we could not go 
building for them. We could not sympathise with 
our boys and girls unless we are ke to remember 
that when we were boys or girls stately edifices 
rose in our imagination—only to fall perhaps; 
their ruins, however, forming the materials for 
a stronger and more compact fortress, 

What a slave to castle-building must be the 
literary man! How rudely have some of the 
fabrics which our poets raised been trampled upon 
by the world, until, after their creator’s death, 
they were raised. anew, and now stand secure! 
That wonderful success which Milton hoped for his 
long-contemplated epic was for many years little 
more than an empty vision, until at last, from 
what seemed almost a profitless heap of ruins, 
there arose that castle built by the master-brain 
of the old Puritan, having its battlement garri- 
soned with all the heroes of antiquity. 

How many a struggling young doctor or 
briefless young barrister has been sustained only 
by the building of castles for his future ! 

But how many live only by this amusement, 
omitting to put their shoulders to the wheel of 
life, but going on from day to day dreaming that 
there is a better time coming! Such can never 
ao ag Their experience teaches them, appa- 
rently, nothing more than to build on the 
ruins of the old house, which was itself originally 
on the sand; and when the rains of adversity 
descend, and the floods of pecuniary misfortune 
come, those walls will be entirely swept away ; 
and the builders will then perhaps realise the 
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fact, that castle-building, if one of the plea- 
santest employments of life, is but a poor trade 
by which to obtain the wherewithal for filling 
the hungry with good things. 


OUR NEW MANAGER 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Tar weeks rolled by, the year waned to its close, 
and in the interval the new managing partner 
in the firm of Messrs More, Keelby, & Co. 
had quite justified the rumours which had pre- 
ceded him respecting his energy and dash, as 
well as his severity in the matter of discipline. 
Two or three of the oldest servants in the firm 
had been dismissed for what, in their comrades’ 
eyes at all events, were but minor faults; their 
places were supplied by strangers, all evidently 
devoted to Mr Pike, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the whole of the staff felt nervous and 
insecure, 

Among others, Philip Hartleby felt that he 
was by no means making way with the new 
manager, of whom he saw very little. So rarely 
did he come into contact with him, that he began 
to think this was the effect of some deliberate 
arrangement, an idea by no means pleasant. 
And he was reminded by occasional meetings 
that the circus had not yet left the town, and 
that his friend the tramp was still engaged 
thereat. 

Many other things of interest to our char- 
acters had happened since the close of our last 
chapter ; but upon these we cannot now dwell. 

The wind was howling loudly over the Downs, 
as it blew in from the sea, and intermittent 
showers of cold rain were driven before it, 
rendering the short dark afternoon towards the 
end of November shorter and darker still. The 
heavy clouds which drove from time to time 
before the gale darkened the landscape, as 
though the coming twilight were already there ; 
while the rain was heard beating fiercely against 
the windows of Fernlow Cottage, in the front 
arlour of which sat Mrs Vallens and Miss 

arnett. The latter had evidently just arrived, 
for the hostess was saying: ‘I began to think 
I should never see my young friend again, it 
is so long since you were here ; but I certainly 
did not expect to see you on such a day. 
You were brave, indeed, my dear, to venture out.’ 

‘Tt did not rain when I started, replied the 
girl; ‘and I felt that I must come and see you, 
and so’—— 

‘Well, my dear Marian, whatever the cause, I 
am very glad you had the courage to come,’ said 
Mrs Vallens, as her visitor faltered and paused 
in her speech; ‘and now you have to tell me 
all the news.—Is Mr Philip made chief clerk yet ?’ 

‘N—no,’ returned the girl. 

‘Well, then, has your new manager displayed 
any fresh excellences?’ resumed Mrs Vallens, 
after a glance expressive of some surprise at the 
unwonted brevity of her visitor’s speech; ‘or 
has he—— But, my dear child! you are ill !— 
or there is something disturbing you. Has any 
trouble brought you out to me on such a day?’ 
It might have been a momentary brightening of 


the gloomy sky which enabled her to see her 
visitor’s face more clearly, or there might have 
been a change in the face; but Mrs Vallens 
rose as she spoke, and went close to the girl, 
touching her brow with a tender and sympathetic 
hand as she did so, This touch was all that 
was needed to make the waters burst forth, for 
Marian leaned her head against her friend’s breast 
and broke into a fit of hysterical sobbing. 

‘Oh, I am so unhappy!’ exclaimed the girl 
at last. ‘I am so avretched and miserable, that 
I came over this afternoon on purpose to tell 
you all, and to ask your advice. Paid not mean 
to behave so foolishly,’ she continued, with another 
effort to smile; ‘and I am so sorry I went on 
80. 

‘Surely you have not quarrelled with Philip?’ 
began Mrs Vallens. 

ut the girl one her passionately. ‘Oh, 
no, no! My dear — is as despairing as 
myself,” she exclaimed. ‘It is all through that 
wicked, cruel man whom we thought so good— 
that Mr Pike.’ 

‘Mr Pike!’ echoed the elder lady. ‘I thought 
that he’—— 

‘So did we,’ cried Marian, anticipating the 
remark, ‘But oh! he is so wicked and so cruel. 
You know how he helped my father to enlarge 
his business; and you know how he came over 
after that concert. Well, he never would settle 
the terms upon which my father was to have 
all this timber, and so forth; he always turned 
every discussion off with a jest, so that father 
believed he could settle on his own terms. Then 
he came over to our house three or four times a 
week, almost every day indeed; and now all at 
once he demands large payments from us, and 
says he must employ a solicitor. If he does, it 
will quite ruin us, as father has sold all these 
goods on long credit. We expect to have a suit 
served on us at once, perhaps this very day, 
unless—unless’—here the girl wept so bitterly, 
that she was obliged to pause. Mrs Vallens did 
not speak ; but her stern frown and tightly closed 
lips seemed to tell that she already guessed 
the story she was about to hear—‘unless I will 

ive up Philip, and marry him,’ said the girl at 
ast. ‘Philip knows of it in some way from the 
people at the office, and he is half frantic. One 
of the principal men advised him to leave, as he 
was sure Mr Pike was bent upon his ruin.’ 

‘But Philip will never give you up, I am sure,’ 
began the elder lady ; ‘he had better resign,’ 

‘He would resign, to-morrow,’ exclaimed the 
girl; ‘he so dreads and detests this man. But 
what is my father to do?’ 

Mrs Vallens tried to soothe the excited girl, 
though unable herself to suggest any real con- 
solation, especially as further questions showed, 
so far as Marian understood the business, that her 
father’s position was extremely hazardous. The 
lady ‘al decision enough, however, to advise the 
girl not to sacrifice herself on any account, believ- 
ing, as she told her, that her father would regret 
it as much as herself, in time to come. 

Marian promised to adopt this advice, which 
was of course in accordance with her own wishes ; 
but her friend could see that this resolve was 
qualified by the natural horror of being accessory 
to the distress and downfall of her father. 

After this conversation, Marian declared she 
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must go home, having promised to return early. 
‘You cannot think of returning at present, my 
dear!’ exclaimed Mrs Vallens. ‘Listen, how 
the wind shakes the windows, and how the rain 
is beating against them! It is quite dark now, 
so you will gain nothing by hurrying.’ 

But this would not satisfy Marian; she had 
romised to go home ; and so earnest was she, thtat 
{rs Vallens dreaded to excite her further, and 

so was fain to allow her to set forth. 

Mrs Vallens accompanied Marian to the front- 
door, which she opened. The night was nearly 
dark ; not quite so black as it would become in 
a short half-hour, but the two ladies could only 
just distinguish the dull gray road, and the out- 
lines of the trees as they were bent by the blast, 
which raved past in furious gusts. They could 
not see the rain, but they could hear it. 

‘It is a fearful night, my child, said Mrs 
Vallens ; ‘and you will Ah! there is a car- 
riage!’ As she spoke, a vehicle turned an angle 
of the road and approached the cottage, evidently 
on its way to Bithfield. 

Mrs Vallens waved her hand and called to the 
driver. Her call was probably not heard, in the 
howling of the wind ; but there was a light behind 
her in the hall, and her gesture was seen. The 
wheels slackened, the vehicle stopped before the 
gate; and the driver, shining in his streaming 
oilskin cape, came towards them. 

‘Are you empty?’ asked Mrs Vallens. ‘Can 
you take a fare to Sandsmouth ?” 

The man did not reply for a few seconds ; and 
thinking he had not understood her, Mrs Vallens 
was about to repeat the question, when he said : 
*Do you want to go into the town, ma’am ?’ 

‘No; it is this young lady, returned Mrs 
Vallens, ‘who wishes to go to the Lower Down 
Road. You can take her, I hope ?? 

‘It is Miss Darnett, I see, said the man, 
touching his hat. ‘I have the honour of know- 
ing her friends, so will take her, although I am 
not on regular business now. I drive only now 
and then,’ he continued. Nobody had expressed 
any desire for further detail; but he went on: 
‘I am employed at the circus; but they have 
taken out a driver’s license for me; and I was 
going to bring a lady and some children from 
Bithtield’ 

Mrs Vallens at first had frowned at this loqua- 
city ; but an idea struck her as to its cause, which 
changed the frown into a smile, and calling to 
her servant, she desired her to bring brandy-and- 
water into the hall. 

‘You can drink a glass of something, before 
you start, coachman, I daresay?’ she said. 

‘Well, yes, ma’am,’ replied the driver, who 
had a curious way of eyeing the person to whom 
he spoke so closely as to be rather unpleasant. 
‘Not that Iam given much to drink. I have not 
drunk more than would do me good at any time 
for this four years,’ 

‘I am glad to hear it, coachman,’ said the 
elder lady, as he paused. ‘Here is your brandy- 
and-water ; but do not drink it now, if you have 
any objection.’ 

‘No objection in the world, ma’am,’ returned 
the man, taking the tumbler; ‘and here are my 
best respects to you, ma’am, and the young lady.’ 
The curious searching look was very strong upon 
him as he spoke. ‘But as I was saying, ma‘am, 


I left off drinking in consequence of my nearly 
having a fatal accident. Ah! it must be five 
years ago, now I come to recollect. I was abroad 
at the time.’ 

As he paused here to take a second draught, 
Mrs Vallens said : ‘Now, my dear!’ to Marian, 
But the driver’s narrative was not quite finished. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ he resumed ; ‘I was in Gibraltar 
at the time’—— 

‘In Gibraltar!’ exclaimed Mrs Vallens, with 
more of interest and surprise in her tone than 
she had yet shown. 

‘Yes, ma'am. I suppose you’ve heard of the 
Rock of Gibraltar?—You have! Perhaps you’ve 
seen it, ma’am ?’ continued the driver. 

‘Yes;I have. But my young friend is in haste 
to get home, and I must ask you not to delay,’ 
said Mrs Vallens. Her latter words were spoken 
rather sharply, as if she were vexed with herself 
for having been led to admit anything to such 
aman. The driver took the hint ; and touching 
his soaked hat again, led the way to the fly and 
opened the door, Marian following and entering 
the vehicle. 

As they drove off, Mrs Vallens said to Margaret, 
who was an old familiar servant: ‘I almost 
dreaded to let Miss Darnett go with that man; 
his manner was so strange.’ 

‘Lor bless you, ma’am !’ exclaimed the attend- 
ant; ‘he is all right, ma’am; it’s only his way. 
I know he belongs to the circus, as he says, for 
I have seen him about the doors every time I have 
gone into Sandsmouth, for months past.’ 

This was to a certain extent reassuring; but 
the features of the man and the sound of his 
voice haunted the lady in a most unaccountable 
manner, 


Had Mrs Vallens, or any one else indeed, been 
desirous of testing the correctness of Miss Darnett’s 
story, no great trouble need have been taken to 
prove its perfect truth; for, as it happens to 
most men who fall in love when past the heyday 
of life, Mr Pike displayed more earnestness in 
pressing his suit with the girl of whom he had 
so suddenly become fascinated, than would have 
been shown by many a mere lad, who had the 
hot blood and inexperience of youth to excuse 
him. He may have intended to be guarded at 
first ; but the opposition it met with irritated the 
torrent it was intended to check ; and while half 
Sandsmouth was aware of his suit, the whole of 
his establishment made common discourse of his 
infatuation. 

Possibly Mr Darnett had been too communi- 
cative amongst his friends ; perhaps it was merely 
official watchfulness which gave an inkling of the 
secret ; but certain it was that several of the staff 
in Mr Pike’s offices were very well informed of 
the position of affairs—as Philip Hartleby found. 
He had received several plain hints, and some 
well-meant advice ; while the distress of Marian, 
and the ominous silence of her father, showed 
that those who took the gloomiest view of Mr 
Pike’s tactics were likely to be right; but he 
chad never received such detailed and definite 
information as was given to him on one particular 
afternoon, just as he was leaving the office. He 
happened to be the last who left on this occasion, 
wal as he closed the office-door after him, he 
found, standing outside, a clerk whom he had 
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seen go out fully five minutes before. With a 
friendly nod and word of greeting, Phil was 
passing on, when the clerk stepped close to him, 
and said in a low tone: ‘I was waiting to see 
you, Mr Hartleby. I will walk a little way with 
you, if you have no objection.’ 

Phil was rather surprised at this mysterious 
commencement, but expressed his willingness to 
have the young fellow’s - 

The latter continued: ‘I hope you will not 
think me intrusive, or as meddling with what 
does not concern me, Mr Hartleby, if I tell you 
that I have learned something about Mr Darnett 
and his family.’ 

Phil — visibly upon hearing this, but did 
not speak, 

‘I have no doubt you know,’ continued the 
clerk, ‘that what the governor wants, and will 
have by fair means or foul, is to get Mr Darnett’s 
daughter to marry him ?’ 

Hartleby could not repress a slight groan 
in reply. 

The young man looked at him for an instant 
with an air of commiseration, as though he 
with him, and then 
hurriedly proceeded: ‘He will have her too, 
sir, if it is to be done. I know that some of 
the men who have bought from old Darnett 
cannot meet their bills, which were given on 
the express understanding that they should be 
renewed ; but—and here comes in the worst— 
Pike’s solicitor has got them from the man 
who discounted them—of course you can judge 
who set him to work—and he will not renew. 
The consequence is, there will be a smash, and 
poor old Darnett will go first. I am afraid 
you can’t do much, Mr Hartleby ; but although 
it was hardly business-like for me to mention 
what I had heard, I could not help giving you 
a chance to see if anything could be done.’ 

Hartleby wrung the young fellow’s hand and 
thanked him briefly ; but as the other disappeared, 
his heart sank to think how truly his informant 
had spoken when he said he feared Philip could 
not do much. What could he do? If he held 
Marian to her engagement, he believed she would 
be true to him, although she died in the struggle. 
She must suffer ; while her father would be ruined, 
and his gray hairs indeed be brought with sorrow 
to the grave. That he himself would suffer also, 
was certain; but he was manly and resolute 
enough to care comparatively little about this, 
even although he had reason to think his dis- 
missal with disgrace was included in the pro- 
gramme. 

In this depressed mood, he felt no inclination 
to go home, but walked aimlessly about the 
town until—when he had quite forgotten where 
he was—he turned a corner, and came suddenly 
upon the great circus, now just bursting out 
into a blaze of gas, preparatory to the opening 
of its doors for the evening. As Philip crossed, 
to pass down the by-street along which the 
side of the circus ran, he heard his name pro- 
nounced aloud; and looking round, saw, some- 
what to his vexation, the man who had been 
engaged in the quarrel with Mr Pike. At the 
moment, he would have preferred seeing almost 

any one to this man; so, with a brief answer, he 
was hurrying on, when the other called to him 
again, 


‘What do you want?’ returned Phil, with 
a touch of irritation in his voice. 

‘Why, I want you, was the answer. ‘I’ve 
been trying to get round to your place all the 
afternoon. Can you see me after the show? 
We close at a quarter after eleven.’ 

‘What for?? was the natural inquiry of 
Philip. 

‘What for?’ echoed the other, with an expres- 
sion of contempt. ‘Why, if I had got time to tell 
you now, do you think I should want you to come 
round then? It is on your business, not on mine, 
that I want you ; and the question is, will you be 
here at a quarter after eleven, or won’t you? 
Just say yes or no, for I’ve got to dress and 
be in the ring in half an hour’ 

‘Yes,’ said Philip, who was impressed by the 
man’s earnestness. 

‘All right, mister” said the man. ‘I will 
be there too; and your time won't be thrown 
away.’ With this, he vanished behind the canvas 
door at which he had been standing. 

During the remainder of that evening, Phil kept 
up an incessant speculation as to the reason of 
this extraordinary appointment. Sometimes he 
almost made up his mind to disregard it, as 
founded on the invitation of a worthless vagrant ; 
but ere this resolution was fairly framed in 
his mind, the remembrance of the man and 
his strange earnestness utterly banished it, and 
left instead something like alarm, and a dread 
of some yet more unwelcome revelations. 

He did not, however, fail to keep his appoint- 
ment; and stood in the shade of the circus 
walls just as the nearest church clock chimed 
the quarter. He had met the crowd, which 
flowed like a tide from its gates, as he arrived, 
showing that the performances were concluded ; 
his associate was not long behind him. 

‘Here you are then, mister!’ exclaimed the 
latter, as he emerged from the circus, huddling 
on his shabby greateoat as he came. ‘That’s 
all right! Now, I won’t keep you long. Just 
come into the Jisherman’s Arms, for it is 
precious cold here, and I will get to business 
in a minute.’ 

The cireus-man—Phil did not know his name— 
ordered some ale, and then, after making sure the 
door was carefully closed, said: ‘Look here, Mr 
Hartleby! I told you I would do you a good 
turn whenever I could, and I am going to do 
it now. I’ve knocked about the world a good 
deal, and I never knew any one do a kinder 
thing than you did when you gave me that 
half-crown on the night when poor Tiny was 
killed. Says I: “That young fellow is a good 
un, and I’ll see after him if I can.”’ 

‘You were quite welcome’ began Philip. 

‘Of course! I saw that, exclaimed the other. 
‘But don’t you interrupt me. Now I know just 
how affairs are with you and that pretty girl 
in the Lower Down Road, who used to be so 
smiling when I first came here, but who droops 
so much now. Not that there is anything 
wonderful in my knowing it, for I believe all 
the town knows. One of my friends—as friends 
go, you know—is a lawyer's clerk here, and he 
owes me a little money. As you know what I 
have been, I don’t mind telling you that I won 
it at cards. Well, I have heard a little from 
him. I let him off easy, on account of his giving 
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me the straight tip. I knew he could do it, 
if any one could, because his master is the lawyer 
employed by your precious Mr Pike. J know 
Pike. I go here under the name of Jem 
Whittaker, which is no more my name than it 
is yours; but it is as much my name, as Pike 
is his.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Philip. 

‘I did not want him to get a good sight of 
me on that night, because—well, for the same 
reason which keeps me from coming forward 
now,’ resumed Mr Whittaker. ‘If I wasn’t going 
on in advance for our people in a couple of 
days, I don’t think I should like to interfere in 
the matter at all. Now, I want you to promise 
me to do something—will you give me that 

romise 

‘I will, if I can, do anything reasonable to 
serve you, said Philip, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

‘Serve me! Why, it’s you that is to be 
served !’ exclaimed Mr Whittaker. ‘ Now, listen. 
Speak to that pretty girl, and tell her to get 
her friend from Fernlow Cottage to be at her 
house to-morrow.’ 

‘What! Mrs Vallens?’ cried Philip. ‘Why 
her—and why to-morrow ?’ 

‘Mrs Vallens, I daresay it is,’ returned the 
other. ‘Anyhow, we’ll say so. To-morrow, I 
ean tell you, from my friend, Mr Pike will 
call at the house in Lower Down Road for his 
answer; and he will have it, one way or the 
other. Now, mind you tell Miss Darnett to 
have Mrs Vallens present at the interview ; just 
to act as her friend, that’s all. Without her, 
the girl will be crushed and frightened into 
saying anything; but I know Mrs Vallens’s 
influence with the family will save her. Do you 
promise ?? 

‘I will, said Philip firmly. 

‘That’s enough,’ said the other. ‘I am off now. 
You won’t see much more of me; but you may 
hear from me. You will soon know whether my 
information is good or not. If you don’t get the 
sack from your place to-morrow, put me down 
as a duffer. If you do, you will know I have 
had the straight tip. I have paid you back your 
half-crown now, and returned your kind feeling 
for poor Tiny.’ He went out at once; and Philip, 
finding no further reason for delaying, followed 
his example. 


LONDON AT SUNRISE 


On a bright May morning, one may claim pardon 
for touching upon a theme which, old and well- 
worn though it be, is not threadbare, and can 
never lack novelty, even though its novelty arises 
only from want of familiarity, on the part of the 
vast majority of Londoners, with the great city 
under its most favourable aspect. Big Ben has 
already tolled the hour of three a.m., but the light 
in the clock-tower shows that the House has not 


yet finished its night’s work. A crowd of hansoms. 


and a few carriages surround the door of West- 
minster Hall, their drivers looking fagged and 
weary in the gray twilight, yet waking up into 
momentary activity on the approach of a pedes- 
trian. ‘Cab, sir?’ comes from numerous lips as 
we emerge into Palace Yard; but ‘the air bites 


shrewdly, and a brisk walk along the Embank. 
ment will be more agreeable this morning than 
facing the east wind over the door of a hansom, 
So, — Bridge Street, and lighting a consola- 
tory cigar for companionship’s sake, we choose the 
river-side of the great London boulevard, and 
set our faces eastward. 

The Thames is at its best, the tide almost 
at full flood, and daylight still dim enough to 
conceal the muddy hue of the stream, and the 
floating refuse which experience tells us is 
scattered over its surface. The gas-lamps on 
Charing Cross and Waterloo Bridges show pale 
against the eastern sky, and are scarcely reflected 
in the water, which is already assuming the cold 
steely tint of the coming dawn.  Half-a-dozen 
heavy sombre-looking barges are lazily floating 
up abreast the tide in mid-stream, their occu- 
pants idly smoking their pipes on the deck, and 
occasionally taking a pull at the sweeps, to guide 
their craft safely beneath the dark arches. From 
under the Surrey shore comes the puffing of an 
officious river-tug, which, in its fussy bustling 
method of proceeding, seems to claim for itself 
an undue share of credit for being up and doing 
at this early hour. A few carriages pass us, 
bowling silently over the gravel road, on their 
way home from some City Company’s ball; but 
the pedestrian element is awanting, save for the 
blue-coated policemen, whose presence in unusual 
numbers, coupled with that of three or four 
mounted patrols, calls to mind the evil noto- 
riety which the Embankment has recently 
acquired. 

aylight is asserting itself boldly by the time 
we reach the railway bridge at Charing Cross, 
and as an early morning train enters the terminus, 
there is no longer suflicient friendly twilight to 
hide the deficiencies of the comfortless boxes 
which the railway Company consider good enough 
accommodation for their heavily mulcted pas- 
sengers. And now the finest scene which the 
Thames in London can afford lies open before us, 
In the foreground is the rippling surface of the 
stream, spanned by the handsome arches of the 
finest of the metropolitan bridges. Rising appa- 
rently from the very centre of the bridge is 
Sir Christopher Wren’s massive masterpiece, the 
cathedral dome of St Paul’s. On the far shore 
rises the lofty Shot Tower, looking quite pic- 
turesque in the half-light, which does not yet 
reveal its unpicturesque surroundings ; while on 
our own side the gray fagade of Somerset House 
appears to the best advantage, set off by the 
young foliage of the Embankment gardens between 
us and it. Through one of the arches we can 
catch a glimpse of the Temple ; and beyond it, of the 
fresh white frontage of the new City of London 
School ; while in the distance, Blackfriars Bridge 
shows a line of glimmering lamps, and mercifully 
conceals the unsightly iron span of the Chatham 
and Dover Railway beyond. ‘Three or four heavily 
laden market-carts, piled high with green-stuff for 
Covent Garden, crossing Waterloo Bridge, and 
a smart crew of the river-police, making their 
boat jump through the ripples, serve to give life 
to the scene; while the sky is already putting 
off its gray mantle, and shows blue enough for 
Italy herself, promising a summer-like noon, 
and at present dappling the clear surface of 


the river with spots of shadow from the oO 
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cloudlets which drift westward before the rising 
breeze. 

But Somerset House and the river-front of 
King’s College are already passed, and our route 
takes us up the steep ascent of Arundel Street 
into the busy Strand, busy even at this abnormal 
hour with the unresting traffic of the great city. 
Hansoms crawl lazily along in languid expectation 
of a belated fare; but there is a ceaseless rattle 
of hoofs and wheels, as the red carts—each bearing 
the legend ‘W. H. Smith & Sons, some with 
one horse, some with a pair, and all piled high 
with bales of newspapers, the driver sitting half 
buried amid the records of the events of the last 
twenty-four hours—hasten about their business. 
One stream sets westward, coming fresh from the 
printing-houses to the headquarters of the firm. 
Others are already starting for the railway termini, 
to deliver up their loads in time for the news- 

per trains. Boys labouring under portentous 
aks of papers push and struggle along the pave- 
ment with supplies for less enterprising news- 
vendors ; and the investment of a penny enables 
us to read at Temple Bar the telegram despatched 
a short hour or two since from New York, as well 
as the speech delivered an hour ago at West- 
minster. But the newspaper will keep till 


breakfast-time, and must not be allowed to] it; 


interfere with the unwonted opportunity of study- 
ing the Strand itself. 

Few of those whose daily occupations lead them 
to traverse the London thoroughfares could give 
the slightest description of the buildings they 
_ Time is too precious, and the necessity for 

eeping a sharp look-out on all sides too urgent, 
to allow the eyes to wander many feet above the 
pavement; and it is only at these quiet hours of 
the morning that the wayfarer can look about 
him with impunity. There is something pecu- 
liarly quaint about the architectural features of 
the Strand, and the three-quarters of a mile which 
separate Charing Cross from the Griffin form— 
perhaps the most irregularly built street in the 
whole of the metropolitan area. The houses seem 
rather to have dropped into their places acciden- 
tally than to have cm built with any design, and 
the churches of St Mary and St Clement have 
an equally inconsequential appearance. But it is 
only the eastern ‘end of the river-street which 
concerns us now ; and of it so much has recently 
been, or is at present in process of being, rebuilt, 
that its quaint character is almost a thing of the 
past, and we find a difficulty in realising the 
tower of St Clement’s crowned with cannon to 
overawe the turbulent Earl of Essex in his 
mansion at the corner of Essex Street ; or in more 
recent times, the meetings of the town-wits at 
George’s Coffee-house, now the George Hotel, and 
the adjournment of the hot-headed disputants 
from the Grecian into Devereux Court, in order 
to settle their differences as to the etymology of 
a Greek word by an appeal to the sword. The 
Grecian is now let out in chambers ; and Devereux 
Court is an orderly thoroughfare. Temple Bar 
has resigned in favour of a monstrosity ; and the 
famous Cock, though its sign still stood re- 
splendent over the doorway, until burglariously 
removed from thence one night during the last 
year, is shorn of its former glories. Dick’s 
Coffee-house survives only in name and in the 
pages of the Tatler; and the soi-disant Palace of 


Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey is a hair- 
dresser’s shop. 

From these scenes of past glory we turn through 
the Temple gate into the quiet sleep-bound pre- 
cincts of the law, undisturbed as yet by the footfall 
of the matutinal ‘laundress,’ or the shrill whistle 
with which the boy-clerks will make noontide 
hideous in the course of a few more hours. We 
pass the vacant space where a short while ago 
stood the ancient dwelling-place of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Sir William Blackstone ; and as the 
clock of the Middle Temple Hall strikes four, 
we pass beneath the archway and look down over 
the well-kept grass plot and as yet empty flower- 
beds of the Inner Temple. The air is full of the 
chirping and twittering of innumerable sparrows, 
which make their haunt in the Temple plane-trees, 
and seem to be striving to delude themselves and 
their audience into the belief that they can vie 
in vocalism with the best of country birds. Nest- 
building is progressing rapidly under the sheltered 
window-ledges, and even as we glance upwards 
comes a valiant cock-sparrow bearing in his beak 
a most unwieldy straw, a very beam for his modest 
building purposes. He alights on the ledge, and 
with the aid of his mate, strives to accommodate 
his yg to the purpose for which he brought 
it; but it proves too much for his ge, and 
as, in an unwary moment, he looses his hold, it 
floats gently to the ground. Undaunted by his 
failure, he instantly follows it to earth; but a 
rival claimant is already in the field; another 
watchful gentleman of the same tribe has seized 
the treasure, and at once a battle-royal ensues 
for its possession. Fluttering, pecking, screaming, 
they wheel round and round the bone of conten- 
tion, growing at last so eager for the settlement 
of their rival claims, that neither notices how a 
light gust of wind has stolen round the corner 
and swept away the subject of their dispute. Ah, 
foolish birds! not to recollect, even in the very 
sanctuary of the law, how frequently the sub- 
stance of litigation passes from the would-be grasp 
of both litigants into the hands of the third party 
who steps in to settle the dispute ! 

The quarrel thus decided, we climb to our 
domicile, to experience, as the first who enters 
a room in the morning must always feel, 
how cold and cheerless the familiar spot looks 
in the morning light, with empty grate, and 
alli the litter of the previous day as yet un- 
tidied away. Books and papers look less in- 
viting than usual under such circumstances, and 
we turn all the more readily to one more glimpse 
of the outer world. It is a scene not to be for- 
gotten. The clear blue sky is unclouded by the 
smoke and sombre hues of London noontide. Here 
and there, a streak of pure white steam marks 
the spot where the busy press is still panting and 
throbbing forth its mighty message to the world. 
The spire of St Bride’s peers over the red-tiled 
roofs of King’s Bench Walk, looking like a 
Gargantuan telescope which some dead-and-gone 
astronomer has forgotten to close and put away ; 
while above the slates of Paper Buildings rises, 
solemn and stately, the majestic cathedral dome, 
tinged already with the coming brightness of day, 
its golden ball shining like a mimic sun, and the 
cross above it standing out in bold relief against 
the sky. Five minutes more, and the grandeur 
of the scene is complete, as the sun rises into sight 
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directly behind the cathedral, flooding with light 
every shadowy corner of the time-honoured build- 
ings around us, and showing that the very city 
itself can appear picturesque, and even beautiful, 
when divested of its ordinary busy crowds of toil- 
worn, anxious-gaited men. 


A DRAWING-ROOM COMEDY. 


Mr Tuomas Bireury is the junior partner in 
the great firm of Bilbury, Blackthorne, & Co., 
tea-merchants, of Calcutta and London. The 
senior partner is Mr Joseph Bilbury, his father, 
who has a very nice house at Kew; and until 
within a year or two ago, there was a third 
member of the firm in the person of Thomas's 
uncle, Mr Babbington Blackthorne, the Calcutta 
representative of the establishment. But, unfor- 
tunately, Mr Blackthorne, like many Englishmen 
who live in India, drank too much Scotch whisky 
and Bass’s ale, and ate too much curry and too 
many ‘Bombay ducks ;’ the result being that at 
the age of fifty-five his liver declined to bear 
the strain put upon it, and collapsed, leaving its 
owner so weak and ill, that he had barely time 
ere he died to telegraph to his partners in England 
a brief notice of his impending fate. This alarm- 
ing despatch arrived at a particularly inopportune 
moment. Mr Thomas Bilbury had on the day 
previous married a very charming young lady, 
Lydia Lapples by name; and the intelligence of 
his uncle’s sad condition necessitated that the 
newly made husband—who, by the way, had only 
become acquainted with his bride about six weeks 
before marriage—should without a moment’s delay 
take the train for Dover, cross to Calais, and 
thence go by the quickest route to Calcutta. 
The affair was pressing. Mr Blackthorne’s death 
would certainly throw the business into con- 
fusion, and any hesitation on the part of the 
English partners might imperil the future of 
the firm. 

‘Go at once, my dear boy,’ wrote Mr Joseph 
Bilbury to his son, who was in the Isle of Wight, 
‘and send your wife to me. I will take care of 
her, and see her settled in your new home at 
Richmond. I would go myself, but my gout 
won't allow me. And above all things, take care 
of your liver.’ 

There was no help for it. Mr Bilbury, junior, 
felt that he must go; so go he did, putting the 
_ best face on the matter, and bidding a very long 
and tender good-bye to his poor little wife. He 
escorted her across to Portsmouth, put her into 
a London train, kissed her, saw her off, and then 
took the next train for Dover. 

She settled down in her new home on Richmond 
Hill; and he for many months afterwards worked 
hard at his desk in Calcutta, arranging the worldly 
affairs of his dead uncle, and from time to time 
sending home reports of his progress, and love- 
letters to Lydia. 

Two years, in fact, elapsed ere he was able 
to return to England ; and then he returned, as 


he had gone out, at a moment’s notice. Unfore- 
seen circumstances suddenly left him free ; and, 
unwilling to lose a day, he took the first homeward 
bound steamer, which, so it happened, was also 
taking to Richmond a letter, written a few days 
earlier, in which Mr Bilbury, among other matters, 
regretted to his wife that the pressure of business 
would not leave him at liberty for at least a 
month. 

He travelled home without adventure, landed 
in due course at Dover, arrived in London late 
at night, and, without having written a word 
of warning to Lydia, hurried on next morning 
to Richmond Hill. Why he did not write or 
telegraph, we cannot say ; perhaps he thought his 
sudden appearance would agreeably surprise his 
wife; or perhaps he was too excited to be able 
to think at all. But in any case, he neither wrote 
nor telegraphed a single word of preparation. 

It was a fine sunny morning in summer; Mr 
Thomas Bilbury had scarcely seen his new home, 
which he had taken in a hurry immediately 
before his wedding ; and he was walking eagerly 
up the short carriage-drive leading to the house, 
when, happening to cast his gaze towards the 
upper windows, he caught sight of a fair, white- 
draped figure, which was watering some flowering- 
plants that stood in a row on the sill. He at 
once recognised the figure as that of his wife, 
and was about to utter a cry of salutation, 
when he suddenly became conscious that she did 
not recognise him; for, with graceful modesty, 
she withdrew from the window and disappeared 
as soon as she became conscious that he was 
watching her. An idea struck him. It was a 
foolish, but not wholly unnatural one. He would 
pretend to be some one else—a friend, say, of her 
husband’s, and would ask to see her as such. Of 
course she would at once recognise his voice ; 
but then the surprise, and the consequent pleasure, 
would be the more complete if he thus deferred 
them. He knocked, therefore, at the door; and 
to the servant who appeared, announced that he 
had just returned from India and desired to see 
Mrs Bilbury. He gave no name; but he was 
admitted, and shown into the drawing-room, 
where, in some perturbation of mind, he awaited 
the advent of the wife from whom he had becn 
so long and so cruelly separated. 

‘I suppose that she will know me,’ he reflected, 
as he stood with his back to the window ; ‘ but 
it is true that I have grown a tolerably big beard 
since I went away, and that I have become con- 
siderably tanned. However, the beard ought to 
make no great difference. I suppose that she 
would know me if she saw me in my shirt-sleeves, 
or with both legs cut off at the knees. On the 
other hand, she thinks that I am still at Calcutta, 
for she must have had my last letter this morning. 
I hope my sudden appearance here won’t upset 
her. I must be careful.’ 

Here his thoughts were switched aside by the 
unmistakable sound of rustling skirts in the 
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assage Without; and as the door opened, he 
involuntarily turned and gazed into the garden, 
at the same time coughing nervously. 

‘May I offer you a chair? I am afraid that 
you find the open window too much for you,’ 
said a soft voice behind him. 

‘O no; not at all!’ he returned, facing his 
wife for an instant, and then hastily resuming 
his survey of the garden. 

Mrs Bilbury did not in the least recognise her 
husband. ‘Do let me order a fire to be lighted,’ 
she urged. 

‘O no; not for worlds!’ ejaculated Tom, as 
he turned slowly round, conscious at last that 
even his nervousness was no excuse for his rude- 
ness. ‘But the fact is, Mrs’—— 

‘My name is Mrs Bilbury !’ 

‘Oh! thank you—yes! The fact is, Mrs 
Bilbury, that I am not yet entirely reconciled 
to this abominable English climate. I—ah—that 
is to say, a man who has existed in groves of 
mango—ah—and has lived on curry and chutnee 
—ah—with the thermometer standing doggedly 
at a hundred and two in the shade, is—ah ; but 
I daresay you understand.’ 

‘Oh, perfectly, Mr —— I think I have not 
the pleasure of knowing your name.’ 

‘Who am I?’ thought Mr Thomas Bilbury. 
‘My name,’ he said, after a slight pause, ‘is 
Tilbury.’ 

‘What a curious similarity!’ said his wife.— 
‘Yes; I can readily believe that people coming 
home from India find this climate very trying 
at first, even in summer. My husband writes 
that the heat in Calcutta has been excessive. 
Possibly, Mr Tilbury, you may have called to 
give me some news of him? I hope so. I 
thought that his last letter was not written in 
very good spirits.’ 

‘That is satisfactory,” thought Mr Bilbury. 
‘The lapse of two years has not altered her love 
for me.’ 

‘Yes, he said aloud; ‘I can 
news of him, for, a month ago, 
cutta.’ 

‘Indeed? How delightful!—Do sit down, 
Mr Tilbury. It is very pleasant to meet any 
one who has seen my Galena so recently ; for 
I gather from what you say that you have seen 
him. How was he?’ 

Mr Bilbury was by this time much exercised 
in his mind as to what to say next. On the 
one hand, he was afraid to declare himself, for 
fear of frightening his wife; on the other, he 
rather enjoyed the situation. He therefore 
determined, for the present, to retain his 
incognito. 

‘He was,’ he said with deliberate hesitation, 
‘as well as could be expected.’ 

‘As well as could be expected?’ repeated Mrs 
Bilbury with alarm. ‘Do you mean that he 
has been ill?’ 

‘Well, not exactly ill” prevaricated Tom, who 
had not yet quite made up his mind as to what 
he should say. 

‘But I b not understand you. Tell me, 
please. What has happened to him ?’ 

Mr Bilbury wondered what the end would 
be. He heartily wished that his wife would 
recognise him and settle the difficulty by throw- 
ing her arms round his neck. 


ive you some 
was at Cal- 


‘Nothing very serious,’ he said. ‘I daresay 
he has told you that he has become very fond 
of tiger-shooting ?’ 

‘Ah, tigers! Tell me, Mr Tilbury, tell me !’ 

‘Well, he went out tiger-shooting one day as 
usual—ah—he was accompanied only by his 
servant. They entered the jungle! Suddenly, 
and without warning, a huge female tiger sprang 
i your husband and bore him to the earth. 
The native fled for assistance ; help arrived ; and 
the victim was found faint from loss of blood, 
with his right arm torn out at the socket, his 
left eye destroyed, and the calf of his left leg 
—ah—deeply scored by the cruel claws of the 
ferocious monster.’ + 

‘Dear me, how alarming!’ commented Mrs 
Bilbury ; and the exclamations seemed so out of 
meagre to the gravity of the story, that Mr 

ilbury felt seriously disappointed. ‘That fully 
accounts,’ continued Lydia, ‘for his bad spirits. 
His right arm’—— 

‘Yes; torn out at the socket, Mrs Bilbury. 
He has learned to write with his left hand.’ 

‘Ah! dreadful. And his left eye destroyed ?’ 

‘Yes ; he wears a glass eye, poor fellow !’ 

‘It must be agony. And the calf of his leg 
deeply scored by the cruel claws of the ferocious 
monster! Terrible misfortune! And when you 
left him, Mr Tilbury, how was he? Will he 
survive ?? 

A new light seemed to break upon Mr Bilbury. 
Did his wife want him to survive? He felt by 
no means sure of it. 

‘It is impossible to say with certainty,’ he 
said ; ‘but you must hope for the best. Let me 
beg of you, my dear Mrs Bilbury, to keep up 
your spirits.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Tilbury, I don’t see why I should 
be miserable. There is very pleasant society 
down here at Richmond; and, you know, there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it 


Tom’s worst suspicions were by this time more 


than confirmed. ‘The heartless woman!’ he 
thought. ‘This is how she receives the news 
of my being mangled and disfigured.’ But still, 
unwilling to give up hope, he continued aloud: 
‘Poor fellow! I assure you that in his delirium 
your name was very often on his lips.’ 

‘Indeed! Then he had not quite forgotten 
me.’ 

‘Forgotten you?’ repeated Tom, his feelings 
for an instant getting the better of him. ‘O 
no! I think that it is the lot of but few 
women to have a husband so utterly devoted 
to her.’ 

‘And of but few men to have a wife’-—— 

‘So charming,’ said Mr Bilbury, finishing the 
sentence. 

‘Oh, Mr Tilbury !—But excuse me. Of course 
you will stay to luncheon. Do; to please me! 
You know that a woman hates solitude little less 
than smallpox.—One moment. I will just go 
and give the necessary orders.” And Mrs Bilbury 
rose and quitted the room. 

‘Well, this is awful!’ reflected her husband as 
soon as he was left alone. ‘She doesn’t recognise 
me; and apparently she doesn’t seem to care for 
me much. She reminds me that there are as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. That, 
I suppose, means that if I would only die and 
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liberate her, she would promptly marry some one 
else. A nice instance of the faithlessness of 
women! Perhaps I should do well to leave her 
at once, and never let her know the truth; but 
I can’t do that. I love her still; indeed, I’m 
afraid I love her more than I ever did. No; I 
will see this affair to the end. If she is unfaithful, 
I will find her out, and then’—— 

His meditations were cut short by the return 
of his wife, who informed him that she had 
ordered some luncheon, and that he must mean- 
while do his best to amuse her, as there was no 
one else in the house except the servants. This 
style of conversation made Tom more and more 
reckless ; and at once he launched out into an 
account of an imaginary moonlight picnic at Aden, 
where—so he let it appear—he had broken the 
hearts of several charming girls, and upon the 
whole had behaved in a highly reprehensible 
manner. 

‘It must have been very delightful,’ said Mrs 
Bilbury. ‘I wish I had been there! Sometimes 
we have very pleasant evenings here. Of course, 
I know every one in the neighbourhood ; and, 
as a married woman, I ask whom I like to my 
house. You must come one night, Mr Tilbury ; 
and sup with us afterwards.’ 

By this time Tom was perfectly frantic. ‘I’m 
afraid I shan’t be here for long,’ he said bitterly. 
‘I am going abroad. I cannot rest anywhere.’ 

‘You are worried, I see,’ said Mrs Bilbury. ‘I 
can sympathise with you.’ 

‘Yes, family matters and disappointments, you 
know,’ 

‘Disappointments! But you are young; and, 
if you will excuse me, not bad-looking. Perhaps 
you have merely lost your heart to one of the 
young ladies at Aden.’ 

‘O no, he replied. ‘And, to tell the truth, 
I am doubtful whether any woman would be 
worth worrying about.’ 

‘Don’t be cynical,’ said Mrs Bilbury with a 
smile. ‘Perhaps you expect too much from 
women.’ 

‘TI expect sympathy, fidelity, and consideration,’ 
answered Mr Bilbury gravely. 

‘But, let me ask you, do you yourself’ indulge 
in those virtues? Ah! men are very inconsistent, 
I fear. However, I hope that you do not believe 
that women are bad as a rule.’ 

‘Well, I know to my cost that some are bad. 
Yes ; some even betray their husbands.’ 

‘And in such cases I’m afraid that the husbands 
are also to blame.’ 

‘T don’t think so,’ said Tom curtly. 

‘But you are worrying yourself, I see, although 
you try to affect indifference. What is it?’ 

‘Worrying myself? Not a bit!’ cried Mr 
Bilbury. 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ returned his. 
wife. ‘I don’t worry myself. Cosy suppers 
and ’—— 

‘But the probable death of your husband!’ 
interjaculated Mr Bilbury. 

‘Oh, I am philosophical. We only lived to- 
aad for two days; we only knew each other 
or a few weeks. What am I to him? What 
is he tome? Life is still before me.’ 

‘That is rather plain speaking,’ thought Tom. 
‘I wonder whether she would like to get up a flir- 
tation with me. I will draw her on a little.’ 


‘Ah!’ he said aloud, ‘you have happiness 
within your grasp, and you can make another 
happy. It is not every man who is so fortunate 
as to meet with a woman like you. Now, I con- 
fess that I have been unfortunate in my experi- 
ence. But if I thought that I might hope for 
your sympathy ’—— 

‘Surely, Mr Tilbury ; it would be unwomanly 
of me to refuse it.’ 

Tom drew his chair nearer to that of his wife, 
and continued: ‘Oh, if I might hope for your 
sympathy, and look for your regard and pity, my 
dear Mrs Bilbury, life, I assure you, would soon 
assume a new complexion to my eyes. Let us 
be plain. Can you not make me happy, and 
bestow your sympathy, your love, and your pity 
upon one who will value such gifts at their true 
worth 

Mrs Bilbury, evidently agitated, rose. ‘Really, 
she exclaimed, ‘I was not prepared for all this, 
I feel the need of love, love such as yous; 
but’—— And she buried her face in her 
hands. 

‘This, thought Mr Bilbury to himself, ‘is my 
faitlrful and devoted wife!’ yet he was unable to 
refrain from seating himself beside Lydia and 

utting his arm round her waist. ‘Dear Mrs 
ilbury, he said, ‘I love you! Do you, can 
you love me?’ 

She gave a scarcely perceptible gesture of 
assent; and Tom, now thoroughly convinced 
of his wife’s untrustworthiness, sprang up and 
confronted her. 

‘Mrs Bilbury, he said, ‘what would your 
— say to this? You have disgraced 
him! 

~ looked up, and held out her hands implor- 
ingly. 

‘You are a vicious woman!’ he continued 
unrelentingly. 

‘Then why, just now, did you ask for my love ?? 
she demanded. 

‘Because I wanted to assure myself that you 
were as vicious and worthless as I now know 
you to be. As for loving you—I despise you! 
Ah! if you were only a good woman!’ And 
he approached her and took her by the hand. 
For an instant he stood thus; then he raised the 
hand and kissed it; and finally he kissed his 
wife on the cheek. 

‘Are you going, Mr Tilbury?’ she asked. 

‘Yes; I had better go; it is for the best. We 
could not be happy. Good-bye!’ He kissed her 
again, and then moved slowly away to the door, 
where he stood, painfully regarding her. 

‘Good-bye!’ she echoed.—‘ But,’ she continued 
in another voice, ‘Tom !’ 

‘Tom !’ —_— Mr Bilbury, starting and 
colouring. ‘Who told you my.name was Tom ?’ 

‘You did, you foolish fellow, about two years 
ago.’ 
°¢ And you know me, Lydia?’ he cried, as he 
quickly returned to her. ‘You have known me 
all along 

‘No; I did not know you until you told me 
that tremendous story about the tiger. There 
was no mistaking you, then !’ 

By this time Mr and Mrs Thomas Bilbury were 
embracing each other so affectionately that the 
conversation was rendered very fragmentary and 
disjointed. 


It is therefore almost impossible 
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to chronicle what they said ; but it is certain that 
they forgave each other, and it is a matter of 
notoriety that there has since been no happier 
couple on Richmond Hill. 


ON RESTRICTING THE OUTPUT OF COAL. 


A rew years ago, the coal industries of this 
country were in a state of unprecedented pro- 
sperity, employer and employed receiving the 
highest remuneration ever known. A variety of 
causes, however, brought about a decline, and this 
decline continued until at last the coal industries 
and the wages paid to coal employés sank to their 
former condition. During the continuance of the 
‘good times,’ neither the miners’ leaders nor the 
miners themselves gave a due amount of thought 
to the cause of the prosperity they enjoyed. But 


when the decline came, and they found themselves | P 


enjoying grand wages no longer, they began 
to inquire into the cause of the decline. This 
was easily found. The remuneration obtained by 
miner and mine-owner at the acme of prosperity 
served as a lure to other labourers and capitalists, 
one class going into the mines, the other becoming 
mine-owners. This influx of capital and labour 
into the coal industries greatly augmented the 
output of coal, so that the supply exceeded the 
demand, when, of course, prices fell, one coal 
agent underselling another, so keen was the com- 
petition in the markets. 

As a result of this inquiry into the cause of the 
decline in miners’ wages, we have the theory of 
restriction ; and without doubt the general body 


of the coal-miners of the United Kingdom believe | P 


that by restricting the output of coal they will 
be able to bring back the ‘golden age’ of min- 
ing. Meetings representative of almost all the 
colliers in the three countries have been held 
at Manchester, at Leeds, and at various other 
places, and resolutions in favour of restriction 
were unanimously carried. So implicit is the 
belief in restriction, that the man who dares to 
question its worth is looked upon by his fellow- 
miners just as a man would be regarded who 
denied the attraction of gravitation. As a miner, 
the writer can speak from experience when he 
assures his readers that almost all miners regard 
restriction as a self-evident truth. 

The believers in restriction uphold their theory 
thus. ‘The price of every commodity,’ they say, 
‘is governed by the laws of supply and demand. 
If the supply exceeds the demand, prices have a 
tendency to fall; and inversely, if the demand 
exceeds the supply, prices have a tendency to rise. 
These are natural laws; their truth is undeniable ; 
and the inference we draw from them is clear. 
We purpose restricting the output of coal till the 
demand exceeds the supply, when, of course, prices 
will rise; and our employers receiving better 
— for their coals, will be able to give us 

etter wages.’ Such is the reasoning on which 
is built the theory of restriction ; and to a limited 
extent, it is sound. But in order to perceive the 
shortcomings of this theory, it becomes necessary 
to follow restriction to its logical consequences 


— thing restrictionists are not always disposed 
to do. 

In order to test restriction fairly, we will 
assume that the miners of Great Britain unani- 
mously agree to restrict the output of coal in the 
most approved fashion, namely, that of work- 
ing five days a week and eight hours a day. A 
restriction of this kind would certainly be 
thorough ; for, whereas the colliers formerly 
worked from fifty-five to sixty-five hours per 
week, they would under the new system work 
only forty, and the change would entail in the 
hours of labour a reduction of about twenty-five 
per cent. Under this system of restriction, the 
colliers would work three-fourths of the time they 
formerly worked; they would produce three- 
fourths of the coal they formerly produced ; and 
finally, they would receive three-fourths of the 
wages they had received previously. The first 
hase of restriction presents a far from pleasant 
aspect to the collier. In order to obtain good 
wages at some unknown future time, he volun- 
tarily reduces his present earnings to the extent 
of twenty-five per cent. ; in the hopes of enjoying 
a future good time, he makes of the present a 
bad time. The colliers who formerly earned on 
an average thirty shillings a week, would under 
the new system earn seven shillings and sixpence 
a week less; and as it would take, say, three 
months, for the decrease in the output to affect 
the markets, the loss to each collier would be 
considerable. 

‘But what of that?’ restrictionists will exclaim. 
‘The increased wages we should then receive 
would more than redeem our losses.’ 

We think this would not be the case, and 
hope to show its improbability. We will sup- 
ose that restriction Tes been in existence or 
just a year. As it would take, say, three months 
of restriction to affect the coal-markets, the first 
quarter of the year would entail on each collier 
a loss of one-fourth of his former earnings. At 
the beginning of the fourth month, however, the 
supply falls beneath the demand, prices rise, and 
the colliers get an advance of ten per cent. ‘Two 
months after, they get another advance of ten 
per cent.; and two months after that, they get 
a similar advance, and so keep advancing every 
two months of the year. Would all the advances 
received—fifty per cent.—recoup the voluntary 
losses of the collier during the first half-year of 
restriction? No! At the end of the first year of 
restriction, every collier whose wages had formerly 
averaged thirty shillings a week would have lost 
more than ten pounds sterling, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that his wages had advanced 
fifty per cent. 

And here other considerations arise. To what 
an enormous price coal would rise during the 
restrictive year, and what an ill effect this 
augmentation of price must have had on other 
industries. All the varied industries of our land 
are linked indissolubly together. One industry 
cannot be tampered with without disturbing its | 
fellows ; and this great advance in the price of 
our staple fuel would have a tendency to increase 
the productive cost of many thousands of com- 
modities, for which the collier would have to 
pay an increased price. Take, as an instance, 
the iron industries, where hundreds of thousands 


of tons of coal are used annually for smelting 
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and other purposes, and it needs no philosophic 
insight to perceive that the price of the coal in- 
fluences the price of the finished product. It is 
impossible in an article like the present to do 
more than touch the fringe of the subject, and 
we return to that part of it which most intimately 
concerns the collier. 

‘But, says the restrictionist, ‘though the 
colliers may not recoup themselves in the first 
year of restriction, they will do so in the second 
year. The great wages they would get in the 
second year would more than compensate them 
for the first year’s losses.’ 

Yes, we reply, if all went on as smoothly as 
you imagine. But your restriction would kill 
itself, and just at the time of its fruition. 
How would you find yourselves at the end of 
the first year? Probably enjoying short hours 
and long wages ; and what would ensue? Why, 
the very causes which came into operation a 
few years ago, would come again into active 
existence. Your short hours and splendid wages 
would lure thousands to the mines. The refuse 
of every other vocation would scramble for places 
in your pits; and new “~? and new pit-owners 
would spring as quickly as mushrooms into 
existence, just as they did half a score of years 
ago. There are no gates to the mines to exclude 
new-comers, no laws to prevent the sinking of 
new mines, and whenever mining and mine- 
owning become highly profitable, miners and 
mine-owners will burst into being. And when 
this influx of labour and capital occurs, restriction 
vanishes into ‘thin air.’ The new-comers help 
to swell the markets; the supply exceeds the 
demand ; competition sets in; prices fall; and 
soon the old order of things would prevail. 


THE POTATO DISEASE, 


A very moderate calculation puts down the 
loss caused to the country by the potato disease 
at a million pounds a year. It is doubtless 
much more than this. Indeed, the loss in Ireland 
alone in the exceptionably bad year of 1879 was 
put down at eight million pounds! So long as 
the disease remains unconquered, the loss will con- 
tinue. But the dawn seems breaking. Hitherto, 
efforts have been made to fight the disease. Now 
we are beginning to learn to avoid it. In 1880, to 
supply our wants, we had to import potatoes 
valued at two million eight hundred and forty- 
seven thousand and twenty-seven pounds. In 
1881, on the other hand, we not only had enough 
for ourselves, but we exported large quantities to 
America and Ireland. How did this come about? 
Simply that farmers planted magnum-bonums 
and Scotch champions, kinds that, because of their 
strong constitution, are not only great croppers, 
but in a great degree disease-resisters. Strength 
of constitution is what is wanted in order to 
combat the potato disease. For this reason, we 
are glad to see that the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society have agreed to offer prizes for new 
potatoes of real merit. There can be no doubt 
that, so far, agriculturists are travelling in the 
right direction ; and it is to be hoped that what 
has been done for potatoes may be done for every 
kind of farm-crop. Already, farmers have begun 
to reap the benefit ; and instances are not awanting 
of profit of from thirty to even ninety pounds an 


acre being gained by growing proper kinds of 
potatoes and securing the market at the proper 
time. Some account of the above facts may be 
seen, with the details, in a pamphlet issued by 
Messrs Sutton and Son of Reading, Berks, which 
may be had for a stamp by any applicant. It 
is well worth the attention of farmers and market- 
gardeners. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
dD. 


Rina out, ye spheres ! ring out my mournful tale ; 
And oh, ye groves, your solemn music lend 

To my great grief, in plaintive, sorrowing wail, 
For he is dead, my Husband and my Friend ! 


And oh, thou Love, the sunshine of my youth, 
Now lend thy strength to every note of woe, 
While I in sorrow learn the bitter truth— 
The lonely hours this widowed heart must know. 


O Love, O Sorrow, wherefore are ye twain, 
The rival heirs of my bereavéd breast ? 
Where in successive anarchy ye reign, 
Each strengthening each in anguish and unrest! 


The tones of bliss which I was wont to hear, 
And hear with rapture from his bless®d lips, 

Are silent now! Where shall I find his peer ? 
To me the world is shrouded in eclipse ! 


For dark are all the scenes where he is not, 

And tame are all the sounds without his voice ; 
Pale Grief is now my silent, bitter lot, 

Though the vain world should say, ‘Rejoice, rejoice!’ 


But he has passed to purer Light above, 
And so I hold it sin thus to complain ; 
With me he left his great, undying love, 
And nothing but the holier thoughts remain. 


These will I cherish till the Bridal Song 
Of the Eternal Kingdom shall unite 

My soul with his, and with the glorious Throng, 
Fast by the throne of Majesty and Light ! 


There shall the voice which bade the billows cease 
Their tumult on the Lake of Galilee, 

Be heard in thrilling tones of Love and Peace— 
Of Love so full of joy and harmony ! 
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